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PATRIOT IS M. &c 
| O all the yarivus decepticns which 


the craft and policy of the few 
have impoled on the ignorance 
and credulity of the many, none have 
ever proved ſo ſucceſsful as tlie im- 
poſture of Patriotiim. Not even the fe- 
ligious deception itſelf ; for though, ex- 
cepting cliriſtianity alone, as ſet forth in 
the holy ſcriptures, we may fafely and 
eonſiſtently affirm. that all the different 
teligions and revelations which have 
revailed at all times in every nation 
in the world; have been the offspring 
of craft, and the children- of credulity ; 
yet I fay this deception has nof proved 
10 ſtrong, fo forcible, and fo eaſy as thz: 
1 deception of Patriotiſm. For the reli- | : 
1k | gious impoſtor, at leaſt, beſore he be- 
|  eame paramouit; and had firmly eſta» 
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bliſhed bis deceit, has always been 
aided, aſſiſted, and abetted by the go- 


vernment or the ſupreme magiſtrate; 
nay, he has frequently been the ſupreme 
magiſtrate himſelf, for the truth of which 
1 appeal to the annals of modern and 
antient Rome. Whereas the patriotic 


deceiver has invariably had all the force 


and power of the government of his 


countty oppoſed againſt him. The re- 
ligious juggler is * obliged to preſerve 


great meaſure and caution ; he muſt 
walk very circumſpectly, he muſt be what 
is called a great /e if-denyer, : and muſt ab- 
ſolutely renounce all enjoyments how 
innocent foever, emphatically ſtiled the 


the luſis of the eye, the world, and the 


fab beſides, he is frequently under 
the neceſſity to pretend, nay, he ſome- 


tines actually believes, that he is poſ- 


ſeſſed of extraordinary faculties and 
privileges; that he is inſpired and illu- 


minated from above, that he prophe- 


cies and ſees viſions, and finally, that he 
works wonders or miracles. But the 
Patriot has neither occaſion to be ſo 


wary, nor to take fo much trouble to 


deceive; on the contrary, he may be 


the ver. eſt Prolligate on earth, confeſ- 
oy. addic ied to eyery vice, utterly 
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awake to every principle of boneſty 
and morality; he may run in debt 
to every one who will truſt him, 
without ſo much as intending to pay 
any one; he may forfeit the. moſt. 
ſacred truſts, convert to his own ule, 


and ſquander away in riot and de- 


bauchery monies depoſited in his hands 
and conſigned to public and charitable 
purpoſes; he may even feloniouſly burn 
and deſtroy before the face of his 
creditor the legal evidences of a juſt 
debt; he may be all this and much 
worſe; he may do all this and much 


more; yet. he has only to ſet up for 


what is called a Patriot, to write, and 


to ſcribble, and to bayl out for Liberty 


and Independance, and all his .profli- ' 
gacy and fiagitiouineſs will be looked 


over and forgotten, nay, even reckoned. 
a virtue; while his everlaſting friends, 


the mobility of every age and condi- 
tion will be ready to worſhip and 
adore him, to . bear him up and ſup- 
port him againſt all correction of the 


laws, how decent and expedient ſoever, 


It is not charity as heretofore, but 
Patriotiſm which now-a-days covers 4 


multitude of fins. 1 55 
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The feligious adventurer is frequent | 
PA deluded himſelf, and the dupe 
of his own enthufiaſm; but his 
deluſions never extend their influence ; 
further than over the mere vulgar, 
whether in rank or underſtanding ; 
for the wile and learned have at 21 | 
times joined in laughing at the popular 
religion, excepting only among chriſ- 
tians, where a contrary practice has 
for good reaſons prevailed, chriſtianity, 
being founded on truth and derived 
from a divine origin. But the Patriot 
is ſeldom if ever a ſelf-deceiver, he 
is always conſcious of his ſecret drift, 
whether it be the diſgrace or expul+ 
fion of his rival, or to ſhare with 
him in honours, places and power ; 
and yet he frequently carries away 
with his lying preterices almoſt the 
whole nation, certainly many better and 
' wiſer men than himſelf; in ſhort, he 
ſometimes deceires every body except- 
ing himſelf and his adverſaries, who, 
like the beayers, know very well what 
they are hunted for, and in imitation, 
as is ſaid, of thoſe animals, generally 
throw at "their purſuer the object of 
his 8 which always pms: an end 


the ſport at once. 
The 
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The patriotic deluſion” poets an 
other great advantage over the religious. 
When a piece of religions impoſture hag 
been thoroughly detected in an en- 
lghtened age and nation, it is a. long 
time before any thing of the fame 
fort :acquires credit ſufficient to make 
an impreſſion even on the vulgar, The 
two moſt appoſite inſtances I recollect of 
this nature at preſent, are the French pro- 
phets among ourſelves, and the miracles 
of the Abbe Paris among the French. 
Since the detection of the one by the 
failure of Dr. Eames's reſurrection, 
and of the. other, by the ſhutting up 
of the Abbe's tomb, no reſurrection 
has been foretold, nor miracles of 
any note wrought in either country. 


- But it is quite otherwiſe with the pro- 


feſſors of Patriotiſm. As. ſoon as one 
of thoſe impoſtors happens to be diſ- 
covered and expoſed, and the people 
undeceived. with reſpect to him, an- 
other ſtarts up in his room, another 
after him, and ſo on, in all whom 
the wretched and deluded people ſue- 
ceſſively believe, and that with a vehe- 
mence (xactly in proportion to the 
greatneſs of their former diſappoint- 

ments. In ſhort, our countrymen; very 
1 e - nearly. 
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nearly reſemble thoſe Alchymiſts, who 


having ſpent their lives in ſearch of 
the philoſopher's ſtone, and reduced 


themſelves to beggary by repeated diſ- 


appointments, yet die in the belief of 
its exiſtence at laſt. ng 

I] remember, when the late famous 
Earl of Bath threw off the maſk, 


and thewed himſelf in his true and 

uine colours, his apoſtacy was 
greatly lamented by many perſons of 
ſenſe and virtue, on the following ac- 


count. They ſaid, that from the fla- 


grant treachery of this man, the very 


pretence to the love of our country 
would become ſtale, and be no more 


confided in by the people, ſo that when 


4 real and concerted invaſion ſhould 
be attempted on our rights and liber- 


ties, thote who might be inclined to 


ſtand in the gap and defend them, 


would henceforth meet neither with 
credit, ſupport, nor aſſiſtance. In ſhort, 


they compared the nation to the flock 


of the fooliſh boy in the fable, who hav- 


ing often alarmed the neighbouring 


ſhepherds with falſe reports of the 
wolt's having come amongſt them, met 
at laſt with no credit when the wolf 
really came, Who was ſuffered to de- 
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vour them in ſilence, and without op- 
poſition. I know not but I was of 


the ſame opinion myſelf, and indeed 
the reaſoning on which it is founded 
appears to be very plauſible. But mani- 
fold experience has now convinced us 
how imaginary thoſe apprehenſions were, 


and that there never will be a dearth 


either of Patriots or. Patriotiſm among 
us. For, no ſooner was Pulteney de- 


funct as a Patriot, nay, ns was hardly 


cold. in his patriotic grave) when an- 
other impoſtor ſtarted up more bold, 


more daring, more ſuccefsful, and wikh 
led the people a dance far more ex- 


"centric than the former, though it 


mult be confeſſed in all reſpects elſe” 
a great and memorable perſon, and 
hole eminent ſervices to his country 
ought never to be forgotten. By this 
man it is well known, I can mean 


no other than the celebrated Orator, 


or as diſtinguiſhed by an apter appel- 


lation, the late great Commoner. At 


laſt, when by his innumerable tricks, 
tergiverſations and contradictions, his 


patriotiſm had become . ſtale 


and greatly out at elbows, even in the 
255 of the nobility. : elf ; another 
Pat ot ſprung forth, as it were like the 
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Phœnix out of his aſhes; büt an ima 


oftor infinitely more barefaced and 


abandoned than either of the former. 
In ſhort, a Patriot of ſuch a character, 
that if we affix any determinate mean- 
ing at all to the word, that man who 


can ſeriouſly believe him to have any 
ſpice of Patriotiſm in his compoſition; | 


muſt have a faith td remove moun=. 
tains, a ſtomach like the Oftrich - to 
digeſt iron. The truth is, from our 
preſent choice, it would appear that 
the exiſtence of what is called a Pa- 


triot, is as neceffary to. the good 


LI 


hive of bees. The throne of patri= 


otiſm was it ſeems then vacant, and 


there was no other willing to ſtep in- 
to it but the preſent poſſeſſor; but 
how long our preſent moſt gracious 


patriotic Sovereign may continue to 


reign over us is hard to ſay, as well 
as who will be the next impoſtor to 
ſucceed him, when he comes to be 
forgotten and exploded, which, with 
a little management, I ſhall ſhew here⸗ 
after, might ſoon be the caſe. 


There is another very material dif- 


ference in the character af the im- 
poſtors in religion and patrioriſm- 
| The 


2 of England, as their queen to a 
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The firſt almoſt conſtantly; PrelerVes 
the ſame mask he originally put on 
when he. began his miniſtry; or jf he 
makes any change, it is by flow and 
imperceptible degrees, according to 
the ſeveral ſteps and gradationg of 


preferment in his church. In my little 
reading, I remember only three in- 


ſtances of religious impoſtors having 
thrown off all at once, and without 
ſeruple, the ſeveral diſguiſes they had 


| - hitherto warn. The rſt is Mahomet : 


the prophet of the Turks. This ex- 


cCellent juggler, was only a Apis | 
118 


preacher for the firſt ten years of 


miſſion, during which time he replied 


to all the taunts and fleers of hi; 
adverſaries with the utmoſt humility, 


patience and reſignation; but he no 


ſooner got an armed force at his beck, 
than he altered his tone and taught 
his diſciples, inſtead. of diſputing, to 
fight for the /aith that was in then, till, 
as Hudibras ſays, FL by 


| He'prav'd his doctrine orthodox. 153 
By apoſtolic blows and knocks. 


I be next inſtance is Montalto, after- 


wards Sixtus V. Haying counterfeited 
ZVV extreme 


p 
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xtreme weakneſs, old age, ignorante, 


and fimplicity for above twenty years, 
| He was at laſt recommended by thoſe 


_ admirable acconipliſhments to the papal 


__ crown. His election was ſcarce over 


when He threw afide the crutch e 
had ſo long ſupported him, 


grew a 
foot taller, and thewed his aſtoniſhed 


electors he was from that moment 
their maſter. * The third anſtznce is 

2 cardinal, originally bred a fiſherman, 
_ who, during the progreſs of this gradual 


preferment in the church, had his net 


conſtantly ſpread over his table, an em- 
blem of his humility, and to remind 
him ef his former ſtation. F 

at laſt reached the height of his am+ 
bition, the Red Hat, he laid aſide the 
net, ſaying, he had no further occa+ 


fion for it, - having caught the fiſh. 
Bur rare as this behaviour may be in 


falſe churchmen, it is the conſtant 
And invariahle conduct of falſt Pa- 


triots, and was particularly :remarkable 


in Pulteney's gang. No ſooner had 


they cabght. me Aſhes they had been 


ſo long afgling For, than; like the 


hogeſt Cardinal, they threw by their 
"nets, that 4s their maſk of Patriotiſm, 


d After — for above taventy 


ſeſſions 


{ 
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ſeſſions, . 1 the eloqnence ** 


, againſt ſtanding ar mies, 
ni⸗ jaments, votes of credit, 
n and penſioners in — an 


| &6. &c. became equally ſtrenu are 


vecates, for them, without che 
ſhame. or compunction, making dof 
thoſe very arguments they had 
often, attempted to ridicule and expoſe. 
Nor have there been wanting inſtanceg 
f a conduct equally. ſhamefal. and 
flag grant ſince that time; We all re- 


f weren how. the ſecond great juggler, 


now believe fairly defunct in his Patriotiq 


capacity, deęlaimed againſt the German 


war; how tranſported to a degree of; 
enthuſtalm he declared he, would not 
gonſent to the fending half 2 man to. 
— ag 3 vet ſoen after, with. | 
ny change in circumftances, be. 

kianfal | ſent ſo many men thither,, 


= ar laſt he canqusred America, in. 


Germany. And continuing ſtill Very. 

dextrous at. mg = yu 

in another, he is A if be 

has not lately. taken —.— 085 

ſteps to conquer Graa Britain it 5 
rica, 


Thus far 3 1 ce on. 


5 1 havirers- the, L a impo 


tors, 
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tors, who practiſe under the mask of 
_ religion and patriotiſm. But I ſhould 
be er: 

mg here faid, that 1 deny or am even 


ry it ſhould be inferred from any 


tical about the real exiſtence -or 


; lone of either. On the contrary, 


I- profeſs a firm belief in a God and a 
fare ſtate, as ſet forth to us in the 
Holy Scriptures. But then the reli- 
gion revealed and recommended to us 
in thoſe feriptures, is very ſimple, ſi- 
lent, and even if 1 may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, reſerved. In its pure and unmixt 
ſtate, it never makes the ſmalleſt noiſe 
or buſtle in the world; whenever it 
begins to do ſo from that moment, its 
corruption commences; but when it 
goes the length to raiſe civil wars and 
diſturbances among men, it is then paſt 


2 doubt, that it muſt be thoroughly 
tainted, and that all its profeſſors are 


either deſigning impoſtors or anſed fa- 


naticks.” - - 

True Patriotiſm in the e of 
public peace and tranquillity, of 
Ae haba der preciſely tlie fame i 


true religion. At ſuch times tlie only 
Patriotiſm | that deſerves the name, con- 


fifts in a ſober and ſteady obvdtence 


to the laws, and obſervanoe ef the 


* | con- 
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conſtitution; in mild and moderate en- 
ceavours to rectify whatever diſorders 
and corruptions may have crept into 
either through human frailty, and the 
neceſſity of things; in. a firm ſupport 
without reſpect to names and parties, 
or private connections of whatever ad- 
miniſtration may happen to be then 
eſtabliſhed in points wherein they are 
right; in as firm though a calm oppo- 
ſition to them, in matters wherein they 
may be wrong; but above all, it con- . 5 
fiſts in providing for the contingencies of 
war during the times of peace, in en- 
coreaſing the revenue without burthening 
trade, in diſcharging the public debts, 
and in promoting arts, ſcience, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and population 
throughout the kingdom. 
Indeed, it is only in times of public 
nnd national diftreſs, from — | 
| | cauſes it may happen, that real Patriotiſm 
* becomes buſtling and a and makes 
| a noiſe: in the world. At the com- 
mencement of the late war with a moſt 
powerful and invetrrate enemy, when 
baffled in every quarter of the globe, 
we ſaw nothing before our eyes, but 4 
repetition of defeats, a continuation of 
2 from the weakneſs, puſillani- 
= | mity 
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mity and ignorance of an admini- 


tration, who, conſcious of their un- 
worthineſs, had, to ſave themſelves, 


thrown out a ſcape-goat to the incenſed 
people, and embrued their hands in 
the blood of an unfortunate and in 
oompariſon of them innocent man; it 
was then at a moſt critical period, that 
the late great Commoner ſtept forth, 
and took the reins of government into: 


his hands. Diffuſing his own daring. 


magnanimous and : enterpriſing -ſpirtt; 
thro' every movement of that immenſe: 
machine the Britiſh empire, he wrought 
a ſudden and almoft miraculous change 
in the face of affairs. Henceforth, we 
Were ſuccefsful in every expedition, 
and victorious in every engagement, 
whether by land or ſea, He proceeded 
for years in this glorious and. unequalled 
career, adding victory to victory, and 
conqueſt to conqueſt. At laſt, he ſtopt 
2nd retired of a ſudden, and even un- 
expectedly. Conſiſtent with his darin 
enterprize and unbounded views he ha 
ropoſed a meaſure, which the event 


of. things has ſince ſhewn would have 
been, even at that time, right and ex- 
pedient, and which, in comman juſtice 
to him, we muſt ſuppoſe he _—_— 
C2 £28 _ e 
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be fo. Hr was; however, 'over-ruke} 
upon which he threw up with hanghti» 
neſs and diſdain, declaring be md not 
be reſponſible for meaſures. te. Was _ 
This | 2 truth e 
wholly condemned nor approved. In 
is aflumed: character of Fatriotiſm, 
be is wholly to be blamed for it; as 
A mere ſtateſman and politician great- 
ly applauded. Had his only paſſion 
been the love and ſervice of his country, 
he would have | overlooked the timi- 
dity and irreſolution of his colleagues 
in the 8 and their deficiency in 
_ thaſe gre 
no Engliſh miniſter euer poſſeſſed in to 
eminent a degree as himſelf; he would: . 
have continued in office, and then un 
all probability the war againſt Spain; 
the difference they ſplit upon, would 
have been declared in a few weeks, 
a delay of fmall importance, ſeeing 
that it was actually entered into thææs 
months afterwards, by the miniſtry of 
their own.accord; without the impulſe 
of his daring ſpirit to animate and drivr 
tbem on. In which caſe he would 
undoubtedly have hadtherntire manage: 
ent of: both, wars, and would have 
been 
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at qualities, which I believe 
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been entruſted beſides with the ſole ne- 
Sociation for the enſuing peace. 
But this was the very point he quid 
to avoid, and together with ſome little 
mixture of pride and ambition, was moſt 
probably the real cauſe of that famous 
reſignation. And here I ſpeak of him 
as a politician. He knew the temper. 
and diſpoſition of the people he had 
governed, ſo turbulent and unruly, that 
none but a. miniſter like himſelf - can 
pleaſe them, and only in time of war. 
He knew that he could make no peace 
. which would prove entirely ſatisfactory; 
unleſs he had retained all our conqueſts | 
which he might foreſee would be im- 
- prafticable. - Had he continued in the 
management of affairs, let us, after con- 
ſulting his negociations with Mr. Buſſy, 
form a judgment of what he wouldhave 
done, by what he had done. Therefore, 
like a true politician, he took the firſt 
opportunity to ſlip his neck out of the 
collar, and leave that important buſineſs 
in the hands of people leſs able, though 
perhaps as — as himſelf. Is this 
— conduct of a real Patriot? 
It has been aſſerted by the advocates 
of this great man, and particularly by 
his ſucceſſor in Patriotiſm, that the na- 
tion 


* 
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— is indebted to him FO a our 
glorious ſucceſſes and conqueſts after his 
ion. | But why di he not like- 
223 to his account the inade- 
quate, or as he Was pleaſed to term 
it, infamous and 1 peace which 
* N. The anſwer is, it would not 
have ſuited the factious purpoſes of his 
impoſture. It happens, however, that 
there is only a ſtrong preſumption or 

Probability for the one, while there is 
convineing, nay, ocular demonſtration 
for the other. It int indeed be owned, 
that this magnanimous ſtateſman had 

amaſſed together ſo great a ſtrength by 
ſea and land, and had infuſed ſuch a 


jpirit and confidence both in our fleets 


and armies, that the greateſt liffculey 
would have been to reſtrain them, 
and a ſucceeding miniſtry had nothing 
more to do, but bid them go on and 
conquer. In the affairs of men, ay 
well as of nature, the impulſe con- 
tinues to produce effects after the im- 
pelling force has ceaſed to act: the tide 


continues to riſe and flow long aſter the 


moon has paſſed her meridian. 
But if the ſucceeding miniſtry fol- 
"ood his plan in the proſecution of 
the war, they: alſo trod in the path, bs | 
8 D 
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bad chalked out for them in the ſettle⸗ 
ment of the peace; and if he is en- 
titled to the merit of the one, what- 
ever demerit there may be in the other, 
muſt ſurely be imputed to him like- 
wiſe. | If they allowed the French. a 
ſhare in the Newfoundland fiſhery, Mr. 
P--t had ſhewn them the example; 
if they ſuffered” the French to keep 
one of the neutral iſlands, Mr. P--t 
had agreed to give them bwo:, if they 
reſtored the greateſt part of the Welt 
Indian iſlands, he had conſented to yield 
up the whole, and that without any 
equivalent, whereas they ſtipulated ſome- 
thing, at leaſt, in lieu of the Havanna, 
I mean the two Floridas. The great 
uſe to the Spaniards of the Havanna, is 
to be a rendezvous for their plate fleets 
on their return to Europe; but the poſ- 
ſeſſors of Penſacola, f maſters at lea, 
can at any time prevent thoſe fleets 
from getting thither; ſo that even this 
acquiſition, however lightly thought of 

hitherto, will be of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to us during a future Spaniſh 
war, by rendering the Havanna itſelf 
of no conſequence to our enemies; 
and this I am entitled to ſay from my 
perſonal knowledge of thoſe ſeas, and 
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the winds and currents that prevail i in 
them. But I am not writing in defence 
of the late peace; it is not my ſub- 
ject, and perhaps at bottom I enter- 
tain no very high opinion of it; only 

I make bold to affirm, that it is not 
the ſpirit of real Patriotiſm, which can 
never be inconſiſtent with truth and 
juſtice, but the moſt, abandoned and 
barefaced faction, which induces a man 
violently to condemn the ſame thing 
in one perſon, which he extravagantly 
applauds in another; I mean the ar- 
ticles of peace agreed to by Mr. P--t, 
and finally concluded on by Lord 
B — tt. 

Though from many inſtances 8 
duplicity of conduct in the late great 
commoner before his reſignation, it 
might eaſily be ſeen that his boaſted 
Patriotiſm was not altogether of the 
pure and untainted kind; it is by his 
behaviour ſince, that the char ge of im- 
poſture has been finally and perhaps 
irrevocably fixed upon him by his 


former allies and admirers, and parti- 


cularly by his ſucceſſor, the preſent 
_ reigning. impoſtor, in his letter to the 
Duke of Grafton. I chooſe to ſay no 
more on this ſubject ; he is a great man 
HSE D 2 hs 
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to whoſe ſpirit, reſolution, and enter- 
Prize, his country has been infinitely 
_obliged ; and impoſtor as he may be, 
when her neceſſities require it, may ſhe 
never want ſuch another to take charge of 
her, affairs, - ee to, 2 a> TRY 
After all, it is a queſtion whether 
- fach a thing as pure unmixed Patri- 
otiſm exiſts in any human breaſt, un- 
leſs it may be in that of a philoſophi- 
cal ſpeculative man retired in his own 
cloſet. Even then, it is like the ſcepti- 
cal fyſtem' of Barclay, which denies the 
exiſtence of matter, and maintains there 
is nothing in nature but ſpirit and idea. 
I defy any man to diſprove this. paradox 
by any reafoning whatſoever ; the more 
he reaſons the more he will be per- 
plexed. But let him come abroad into 
the world, and the hurry of action, 
| buſineſs, and affairs, will ſoon 
all thoughts of it, without leaving any 


traces behind. In the ſame manner, 


when the ſpeculative Patriot engages 
| among mankind, what he ſees in others 
and feels within himſelf, will ſoon con- 
vince him of the chimerical nature of 
his refined notions. How then can 
we imagine that ſuch a virtue can be 
the great and ruling principle in the 
T ” . breaſt 
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breaft of a man who has been all his 
lifetime hackneyed in ſenates and courts, 
far leſs of ee by his own ac- 
count, an idle man. of pleaſure*, who, has 
probably ſpent his time in, much worſe 
company, in taverns and brothels, among 
rakes and drunkards, bawds ad Proſti- 
futes? - 
But at any rate, God forbid I mould 
ever compare the great man I have 
been juſt ſpeaking of, either with his 
immediate predeceſſor, or ſtill more con- 
temptible ſucceſſor, in that hackneyed, 
though never to be worn out, impoſture 
of Patriotiſm, His motives were 'a 
noble pride and ambition, and his ac« 
tions were ſuitable to them. Their 
motives were little perſonal piques and 
reſentments, and a low pitiful diſap- 
pointed ambition. And their conduct, 
ho cially that of the latter, has been 
What * e from ſuch abr | 
reg * 
About the year 1730 or 31, ani- 1 
moſities had riſen to ſuch a height be- 
| tween the, two parties, the courtiers 


_ | See a letter to Lord Te, giving an account 
of a moſt tremenduous duel fought by moon-light 
ins 3 and at a very convenient 8 | 
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in actual poſſeſſion of places, and the 


Patriots who wanted to turn them 


out and make room for themſelves; 
that duels, though not by moonlight, 
were fought among their chiefs, and the 


late king himſelf took ſo far a part 

In the diſpute as to cauſe Mr. Pulteney's 
name to be ſtruck out of the council 
book and all the commiſſions of peace, 


wherein it had been inſerted. During 
the courſe of this -altercation each party 
publiſhed all - the ſcandalous ahecdotes 


and pieces of ſecret hiſtory which they 


thought would expoſe or blacken the 
characters of their adverſaries. I remem- 


ber to have heard them, and alſo to have 


been highly diverted with' them, at the 
time, and that both ſides were nearh 
alike” ſucceſsful in their laudable en- 


deayours of beſpattering and throwing 


dirt in one another's faces. The par- 
ticulars, it is ſo long ago, have now 


1 eſcaped my memory, and though they 


may be extant in the party 'pamphlets 


of that age, yet they would not be 
worth the trouble of the ſearch. 
I can only ſay, that I concluded e even 
then, and I am ſure what I have ſince 


oblerved, is not calculated to make me 


Alter my n, that as their original 


ag 


* 
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reement aroſe from an iniquitous com- 
— to ſhare between them the ſpoils. 
of the nation, entered into when they 
pretended to be Patriots; (for even Sir 


Robert Walpole had been twice in his 


lifetime a Patriot, ay, „ and a flaming 


one too, and as well as Mr. Wilkes, 


expelled the houſe * committed to 
the tower, ) ſo their preſent oppoſition 
was Occaſioned by one courtier, (for 


they had commenced courtiers toge- 
ther) having jockied and unhorſed | Ris 
partner, upon which, as is always the 
cuſtom in ſuch caſes, he had commenced 


an outragious Patriot. Hence I was 


not in the leaſt ſurpriſed, when, after 


acting for many years in that character, 


he got what he ſought for, an empt 
Oy that he ſat quietly down wi 
ſunk into utter oblivion, and 


= never more heard of in * 


N 


It is not my buſineſs here to en- 
quire whether the oppoſition to Sir 


Robert Wal pole was well or ill founded. 
It is certain, that miniſter was puſil- 
animous in his tranſactions with foreign 
powers, and a little ſeaſonable vigour 
Would have prevented the bloody, ruin- 


ous and diſgraceful war wherein he left 


the 
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the nation involved. But wt 


certam, che oppoſition againſt him was | 


carried on if a quite different manner 


from that ſet on foot by Mr. 1 


as indeed the characters of the p 


triotife was in every thing the reverſe 


of our preſent impoſter ; independent 
in his fortune, prudent in the manage- 
ment of it, decent in private life, of 


gn abilities, profound learning, man- 


eloquence, Aesch wit and refined 


humour. The committee at the King's 


Arms know beſt whether all or any of 
theſe qualities are applicable to theſe 
Hero. It is however certain, that Mr, 
Pulteney never ſolicited or received 


beggarly ſubſcriptions for a paltry book 
not yet publiſhed ; and that no-banker's 
s were ever opened to receive dona- 


tions for the ſatisfaction of debts he 
had contrated through riot, extravagance 


and debauchery. Neither during the 
whole repreſentation of his Patriotiſm, 


did the moſt impudent beggar that ever 


was, reproach a whole nation for being 


beggars. The Scotch may be beggars 
in general for ought I Kates but in 


two articles they have had greatly the 
ad- 


Hort were altogether 1 Mr. 
Pulteney, excepting his pretended. Pa- 


0 
* * 
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advantage over their opulent neighbours» 
if I may ſpeak it without high: trea- 
ſon againſt the majeſty of our preſent 
Patriot, who by the bye happens to 
be a beggar himſelf. It is this, though 


the Scotch have produced Patriots, and 


thoſe as diſtinguiſhed *, nay, one of 
them to the full as popular through- 
out the whole Britiſh empire, as ever 
Mr. Pitt himſelf was in the height of 
his glory; yet none have ever turned 
out beggars, or were detected as im- 
poſtors; whereas we have been very 
unlucky in our Engliſh Patriots, who 


have generally proved to be the lat- 


ter, whilſt the moſt renowned of them 
all is at preſent both the one and the 
other, and is ſo admirable an actor 
in each, that it is hard to ſay in which 
he moſt excels. He ſeems indeed to 
bear ſome diſtant reſemblance to the 
Scotch Highlanders, who are all, it is 
laid, either gentlemen, beggars, or 
thieves, and ſometimes all three to- 
gether. TE 21651 
But to Teturn, Mr. Pultney was not 
more different in his character from 


+ John late duke of Argyle, and John, late Ear} of 
Stair, who died as they lived, loved and lamented. 


by all. . | 
Th. =: the 
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the preſent impoſtor than in his eon- 
duct. Indeed, it muſt be confeſſed 
that he aQted his part, and carried on 
ee + ie: farce in ſo ee a manner all 
along, I remember it well, that till 
tze denouement or cataſtrophe, till he 
ſpoke the epilogue and bade farewell 
to the audience, by taking a ſeat in 
the houſe of Lords, it was impoſſible 
for an unintereſted ſpectator not to be 3 
carried away by the deception, and tq | 
miſtake mere repreſentation for real 
life. Wherezs our preſent Patriot lies 
ſo open in his impoſture, and has afford- | 
ed 5 many pal pable hits, that the man N 
who has been deceived by him merits 
no excuſe, he muſt either have reſolved 
on being deceived, or be as ſimple and 
credulous, as that egregious dupe, that 
fond believing foo] the AUDITOR, who 
. miſtook ka, actually printed Yiator's 
letter on the Florida Peat as a ſerious 
- bun. . 
-  T ſhall here give a ſketch of the moſt 
remarkable features in Mr. Pulteney's 
conduct. In all the papers and pamphlets 
he wrote or patronized, decency was 
obſerved to the ſovereign, and no abuſe 
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thrown out on his family. Both he and 
Lord Bolingbroke employed all the 

charms of their eloquence to bury in 
_ oblivion, the very names of Whig and 
Tory; they ſhewed to the conviction 
of all men, that no ſuch parties really 
exiſted ; and it was the miniſtry who 
for factious purpoſes uſed every art to 
keep thoſe diſtinctions alive. I ſhall. 
only obſerve farther, that perhaps in all 
the Crafteſman there is not one reflection 9 5 
which can juſtly be called national. 

Let us now conſider Mr. Wilkes in 
the ſame view, and we ſhall find that 
a though the motives for his Patriotiſm 

were alike, yet, that his conduct, in 
the repreſentation of it, took its tincture 
entirely from his character, principles, 
and circumſtances. He had an aſpira- 
tion after the government of Canada, in 
order, as he tells us, to ſhew the French 
the advantages of the mild government 
of laws over lawleſs power and deſ- 
potiſm, and to reconcile his Majeſty's. 
nue ſubjects to the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Glorious purpoſes indeed ! But 
1 bow well he is calculated to be a re- 
conciler, let the animoſities and jea- 
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8 "5 N See his anſwer to ſome queries in the news- papers. | 
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loufies he has wantonly raiſed between 


his Majeſty's old ſubjects in Great Bri- 
tain itſelf bear a teſtimonyM; Thoſe who 


think ſo favourably of Him, that he 
would have ſcrupled at doing the ſame 


in Canada, had it ſuited any faQtious 


urpoſe in view, muſt know little of 
human nature, as it is depraved in this 
man. While his thoughts were em- 
ployed on this government, with what 


view may be eaſily conjectured, he want- 
ed to ſee Lord Bute, then Secretary of 


State; as he was Colonel of the Militia. 


He waited full two hours, but the Se- 
cretary not coming as expected, the 
Colonel departed in diſguſt, and, as is 
uſual in ſuch caſes, a flaming Patriot. 
- Hinc illæ lachrymæ. Now if Lord Bute 


declined ſeeing this man, becauſe he was 


ſaid to be a profligate, it was a weak 


neſs unworthy of a ſtateſman; for if 
none Hut men of ſtrict virtue, were to 


be employed in the ſervice of govern- 
ment, the Court Kalendar would be re- 
duced in a moment to the ſize of a 


child's primmer ; if he refuſed having any 
connection with him, becauſe he fuſe 
pected him to be as faQtious and turbu- 
lent as he was profligate, I admire his 
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penetration as a man, though perhaps 
not his conduct as a politician. HERE: 
Be this, however, as it may, our Mi- 
litia Colonel, having now entered the 
ſtage as a Patriot, one of the firſt ſteps. 
he took, was to revive all the odious and 


_ ridiculous diſtinctions of party, aboliſhed 
by our Sovereign, and which had lain 


dormant for many years, and that with 
greater malignity, ſcurrility and abuſe, 
than ever had been practiſed during the 
moſt violent party feuds in the reign of 
Queen Anne. bY 3 

In the next place, not to ſpeak here 
of the perſonal attack he made on his 
Sovereign, for which he has been long 
under proſecution; he ſpread through 


the nation by the vileſt innuendoes, not 


to be miſunderſtood by the loweſt of 
the vulgar, indeed, of a nature exactly 


fitted to the pitch of their underſtand- 


ings, the moſt malicious] falſe and ſcan- 
dalous aſperſions on the honour and 


character of a perſon, who, next to his 


Royal Conſort, ought, and is known to 


be neareſt and deareſt to our Sovereign; 


aſperſions of ſuch a nature that they 
never can or ought to be forgiven by a 
gentleman and a man of honour ; for ag 
ſuch, I hope, we all with our monarch to 

demean 
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demean himſelf, and I f. ak of him here | 


in no other capacity; aſperſions ſo much 


the more provoking, that they cannot 
be with decency hinted at, far leſs come 
under the cognizance of the laws, eſpe- 
2 1 in this country, governed as I hope 
it always will be, by the ſtri and lite- 
ral interpretation of thoſe laws, But 


atrocious as this may be, ſuitable to the 


rancour and malignity of the heart that 


framed it, it could be attended with no 


conſequences, and was at worſt like the 
ſcandal and: tittle-tattle of idle dram- 
drinking goſſips at a tea-table or chriſten- 
ing, and as ſuch muſt be deſpiſed and for- 
gotten. | 5 1 5 

He did not, however, ſtop here. To 
fatiate a pitiful revenge, and gratify the 
faction and turbulence of his diſpoſition, 
he ſet other principles abroach and re- 
vived obſolete prejudices, which in dif- 
ferent times and circumſtances might 
have been attended with conſequences 
infinitely worſe, ſtabbings, murders, aſ- 


ſaſſinations, and even civil wars, which 
I doubt not he would have rejoiced to 


behold. Ignorant and uninformed, or 

which is more agreeable to his character 
of an impoſtor, pretending ignorance or 
ſhutting his eyes againſt all Ms” 
. 1 
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of the true hiſtory and conſtitution of 
his country, he well knew that the 
vulgar in England, both great and ſmall, 
which in this as well as other nations, 
conſtitutes a majority of ninety- nine in 
a hundred, entertained a particular an - 
- moſity againſt their kings of the abd!- 
cated family, thinking them . to have 
been deſtroyers of their rights and en- 
croachers on their liberties; whereas the 
the real matter of fact is, that to theſe 
Princes, I do not ſay to their love of 
liberty or their people, but to their 
weakneſs or lenity, the Engliſh are in- 
debted not only for the abolition of the 
old and oppreſſive prerogatives of the 
crown, the Star Chamber, High Com- 
miſſion Court, Martial Law, &c. &. 
but for the revival and re-eſtabl:thment 
of their antient privileges, moſt of them 
then obſolete, and for the acquiſition of 
many new ones, particularly the Habeas 
Corpus; ſo that, if the race of Stuarts, 
do not poſſeſs a poſitive merit towards 
the nation, they may at leaſt be al- 
lowed a negative one; and if they are 
not entitled to our applauſe and adora- 
tion, they ought to be kept ſacred from 
obloquy and abuſe. This was a truth 
never unknown to men well verſed in 
our 
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our laws and antiquities; but it has late. 
been made ſo notorious and evident 
by a moſt excellent hiſtory now in every 
body's hands, that the impoſtor muſt 
Aer be more ignorant, or more pre- 
judiced than even I am willing to be- 
lieve him, if he is not in his heart con- 
vinced of it. At the ſame time he was 
ſenſible that the Engliſh mob, above moſt 
other mobs in the world, hate and de- 
ſpiſe all foreigners as enemies, and that 
they are ſtrongly diſpoſed to look up- 
on their fellow- ſubjects the natives of 
Ireland and Scotland in the ſame light. 
With ſuch principles on his ſide, and 
ſuch diſpoſitions to work upon in the 
other, it happened a little unluckily that 
Lord Bute, then miniſter and ſuppoſed 
to be a ente, was both a Scotch- 
man by deſcent, and a Stewart by name, 
pronounced, though not ſpelt in the ſame 
manner, as that of thelate Royal F amily. 
Nov, though this miniſter's anceſtors by 
the father's fide were never ſuſpected of 
diſaffection, though he was deſcended 
by the mother's Ws a family the maſt 
diſtinguiſhed of any in Britain for their 
attachment to revolution principles 
and the houſe of Hanover, manifeſted 


as well by their ſervices as ſufferings, a 
| father 
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